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This is a Club, not only a Canteen although one 
is always open. So use it like your own home and 
help look after it. Toc H stands for Friendship and 
Service. We hope you will find this a cheerful 


place where people help each other. 


Toc H isa family whose members believe that the 
Christian faith is meant to be lived all the week, not 
just preached on Sunday. They don't claim to be 
good. They claim only to be triers. 


Talbot House (T H pronounced Toc H) was a 
soldiers’ club, 1915-1918, at Poperinghe in Flanders. 
Now Toc H is round the world. WVherever you 
meet it, greet it and expect to be welcomed. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 

TOC H, ASK THE WARDEN OR ONE 

OF THE TOC H VOLUNTEERS WHO 
SERVES YOU HERE. 
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AROUND THE MAP 


In the Near East 


INCE the Near East became a main 

theatre of war Toc EL has had its hands 
full there. Alan Cowling was sent out from 
home to Egypt to join Dicky Dines, who had 
left our work in Malta for Alexandria early 
inthe war. Alan arrived on New Year’s Day, 
io find Talbor House in ALEXANDRIA (at 18, 
Rue Stamboul) already open and going very 
strong. THe and Dicky then visited Cairo to- 
gether and opened a Services Club at 21, 
Shaira Soliman Pache. The British War 
Relief Society of America, informed of this, 
have made a gencrous grant for this Club, 
over and above their monthly support of Toc 
H war work in general. A second Toc H 
centre in ALEXANDRIA, the ‘ Under Twenty 
Club’ to serve boys of the Fleet, was then 
asked for by the authorities (see page 72) and 
is now open. 

Preparations for further work in GREECE, 
where there were already three small units 
with our troops, were under way before the 
evacuation. 

A Club in PaLestrxe is now being con- 
sidered. There has, of course, been a Branch 
in Jerusatem for a number of years, and a 
Group with the R.A.F. at Ramen. 

We have as yet no news from Iragi, where, 
besides the Group among oil company em- 
ployees at AsBapax, we have had active 
Groups with the R.A.F. at SHaisan, near 
Basra, and at Hassantya, where there has 
recently been fighting. 

In Transyorpan we have a Group with the 
R.A.F. at AMMAN, a name likely to come into 
the news. 

Alan Cowling writes to the Hon. Admini- 


strator :— 
“ You’ve put me on just about the best job that 
could possibly be discovered and I’m grateful. . . 


Toc H itself is going great guns out here amongst 
the Services. Nota day passes but I hear of some 
new small show started in a camp or somewhere 
by a few keen members, mostly R.A.I. . . I sup- 
pose some 20 or 30 groups of men are regularly 
mecting out here. I don't think the censor 
would like my mentioning the names of those 
who, I know, are missionaries for us in the 
(lesen te ie 


A South African Harmony 


An R.A.F. member writes home from 
Natal :— 

“A few weeks ago [ attended the annual 
Birthday festival of one of the country units, New 
Hanover by name. Amongst its members the unit 
has English, Dutch and Germau descendants of 
the original settlers. -These chaps work together 
in complete harmony, and what is perhaps more 
significant they talk on racial questions without 
prejudice. After the re-dedication service we ad- 
journed to the village hall where tables were laid 
in the approved country style. 

We spent the night at a farm miles from no- 
where. Before bed, on the stoep, just four of us, 
with the Drakensburgh mountains rising up away 
in the North and the stars looking down, the 
farmer read a chapter from the Bible. He did it 
quite naturally; no doubt his father did it before 
him. It impressed me greatly; I knew now why 
difference of race is of no account with these men, 
they have one thing in common—their Faith. I 
came away with a deep respect for Toc H, New 
Hanover.” 


In East Africa 


Readers already know that Toc H and 
Y.M.C.A. in South Africa are closely co- 
operating and have been given military status 
by the Union Government as the * Union 
Defence Force Institutes.” As such they are 
on service with South African troops in 
Kenya, Somaliland and Abyssinia. At the 
end of February Michael Westropp (now 
holding a Captain’s commission) wrote a 
letter from Nairobi which reached H.Q. on 
May 10:— 


‘«We came up here on November 27, and have 
been hard at it ever since, catching up leeway. 
The troops had been up here some six months be- 
fore we arrived. . . Recently military operations 
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have developed at such a pace that we have uot 
been able to keep up with them, as we are nothing 
like in full stride. We have seven mobile can- 
teens ready, though four only are in the field. We 
are dependent upon the Army for drivers, and 
every man is needed elsewhere. . .” 


Besides the mobile work. there are three 
Talbot House Clubs open in East Africa— 
Mark IV, under Padre Cook, a Congrega- 
tionalist member from Cape Town; Mark 
VI, with Sandy Austin in charge; and Mark 
VII. directed by Padre Evans, who also runs 
a recreation hut for African native troops 
near by. Toc H now hasa staft of ten in East 
Africa. of whom two are at Headquarters in 
Nairobi, three operating mobile canteens in 
the forward areas (Mogadischu, Addis Ababa, 
etc.), and five in the ‘ Talbot Houses.’ The 
mobile work is most interesting and, at times, 
dangerous, and the daily logs of canteen 
Commanders talk of “ putting into bush to 
camouflage,” “digging funk-holes for air- 
raid,” “sleep disturbed by heavy gun-fire,” 
etc. 


THE ELDER 


Crarke—lIn May, Henry Savire CLARKE, 
Treasurer of Felixstowe Branch. Elected 
1930. 

Court.—On April 10, W. J. ( Dusty’) 
Court, aged 59, a founder member of Canter- 
bury Branch. Elected November, 1922. 

Extacotr.—On April 12, TERENCE CHARLES 
ELlacorr, aged 32, a member of Hongkong 
Branch. Elected 10.11.’31. 

Giasson.—On April 5, Epwarp Jonn 
Grasson, aged 69, a member of Porthleven 
Group. Elected 1.2.’40. 

Hirc On March 17, on active service, 
Flight-Licut. R. J. Rosge’) Hitt, D.F.C., 
R.A.F., a member of Bahia Blanca Group, 
Argentine. Elected 13.10.’29. 

Jonxsox.—On March 18, Hvuserr (‘ Berr ’) 
Jouxsox, former Pilot of St. Helens Branch. 
Elected 1931. 

Joxes.—In April. Rev. E. Kintoci Jones, 
Rector of Blakeney, an original member of 
Norwich Branch. Elected 1921. 

Martin.—On February 18, 0 Witriam 
CuarLES Martin, aged 70, 2 member of West 
Wickham Branch. 

Morcan.—On March 10. T. L. Morcay, 
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Meanwhile L.W.H. sent Miss Mary Ladd 
up from Johannesburg early in March to take 
over as Warden of the Service Women’s Club 
in Nairobi, for which they are responsible. 


News Items 

Ian Fraser recently arrived from Canada in 
NEWFOUNDLAND to get ready a Toc H Services 
Club. It is now in use by seamen and the 
armed Forces. 

Toc H in Moxtevipgo has been running 
‘Liberty Inn.’ a Club, open to British and 
Allied Merchant scamen, for the British 
Patriotic Committee since last November. 

Members, probationers and holders of Toc 
H Service Passes are invited to visit Mark 
XXII, 95, Denmark Hill, on Tuesday or 
Saturday mornings. They will find a mem- 
ber of the Stall to welcome them, a supply 
of books, a garden, ctc., but, we fear, no 
food. Telephone: Rodney 5137. 


BRETHREN 
a member of Knotty Ash Group. Elected 
November, 1924. 

Neate.—On March 26, on active service, 
Sergeant Observer Rictiarn Morley NEALE, 
R.A.F.V.R., aged 21, who joined Toc H at 
Sherborne School. 

Newnan.—On February 23, on active ser- 
vice. Rocer Frenerick Newnan, R.A.F., 
aged 19. Elected 4.1.39. 

Pricr.—On March 21, Jonn Price, aged 55, 
a member of Pwllheli Group. Elected 1.9.’38. 

Sairu.—On April 22, FREDERICK GEORGE 
Sur, a member of Brixham Group. Elected 
19.12.°35. 

THomson.—In April, by enemy action, 
Henry W. (‘Sxkiprer’) THomson, C.M.G., 
lately chairman of the Southern Area, former 
Toc H Hon. Commissioner for Malaya, a 
member of Portsmouth Branch. Elected 
8.1.°30. 

Werrox.—An April 10, by enemy action. 
Jouns Hexry Werrtox, a founder member of 
Alfreton Branch. Elected 21.12.’28. 

Wricut.—In April at Birmingham, by 
enemy action, F. Wright, a member of Sea- 
ham Harbour Branch. Elected 10.2.’40. 


Moy oan a Beren Photo: E. S. Tompkins. 


DEAR ENGLAND 


The otl a Navy man walked into a Toe H Services Club. He had come home to join up 
from Australia, where he had worked for nine years, and where he had struck Toc H. Ag he talked to 
a member on duty in the Club he pulled a scrap of paper out of lis pocket on which (with a variety of 
spelling worthy of the Flizabethans) he had scribbled some verses. He had, he said, been hawking 
them round public houses in London, while on leave, to try and find someone who would set them to 
music. This is how an enile returned feels about the English Spring, even when it is late as in 1941: 


When gentle breezes wave your grass What ecstasies when you unfold 
And swallows’ wings dip to your streams, Your treasures to my eager eyes! 
When fleecy clouds above you pass, A field all spread with cloth of gold, 
And sunshine fills the day with dreams— A rainbow where a frail bird flies; 
Dear England, take me to your heart, Within the woods a maze of blue, 
Lead me to some sequestered nook A rabbit anxious to be gone; 

That I may be with you apart With splashing and with much ado, 
To catch the music of a brook. The snowdrift of a flying swan. 


Fairest of all, divinely fair, 

Dear England, you have ever been 

A Sanctuary far from care, 

With rolling hills and valleys green, 
Where peace and ageless quiet reign 

And where sweet Beauty builds her nest— 
I’ve searched the whole wide world in vain 


Until in England ends my quest. 
P. R. Bissy. 


A TRICK OF HISTORY 


ONG ago | gave up keeping a diary. But 
may [ share with you some reflections 
of a week of ‘ bad news `? 

April 23: This is the evening of St. 
George’s Day, the birthday of Shakespeare, 
the anniversary of Zecbrugge, and yet so 
much less accounted by the English than are 
the Festivals of St. Andrew, St. David and 
St. Patrick by their nearest neighbours. But 
on this night the thoughts of us all, rising 
above homely concerns and private worries, 
strain towards Greece, whose patron saint is 
also St. George, and whose steadfast King, 
like our own, bears his name. The front of 
the evening paper is splashed to-night with 
another familiar name: the German wireless 
reports curtly that their Army is “in contact 
with the English in the Pass of Tuer- 
MOPYLAE.”” History to-night is surely playing 
one of her romantic and moving tricks. 

Rather over 2,400 years ago a little army— 
few more than 1,000 men, under a very gal- 
lant) commander—faced an overw helming 
“force of those they called ‘the barbarians ” 
in the Pass of Thermopylae. Leonidas, ‘Son 
of the Lion,’ King of Sparta, with his 300 
Spartans, 700 Thespians and a few Thebans, 
so unreliable that he dared not let them leave 
the ranks for fear of treachery, stood in the 
Pass to confront the enormous hordes of the 
Persian tyrant, the largest army ever secn till 
then. They were not only too few but they 
were betrayed by the ‘ Fifth Column’: the 
name of the ‘quisling’ has been handed down 
Ephialtes. Thus 
surrounded, the half-hearted Thebans laid 
down their arms. The rest, Spartan and 
Thespian together, refused surrender, fought 
back to back, inflicting enormous losses on the 
oncoming waves of the encmy, and died to 
a man. 

Tonight a small force in the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae faces the hordes of “ the barbarians ” 
again. It stands, we all believe, as truly as its 
Greek predecessors for civilisation against the 
powers of darkness which threaten to put out 
the light. Like them it is a tiny, stubborn 
vanguard of freedom, face to face with enor- 
mous, ruthless odds. The force now is not 
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merely English—that is a usual mistake of the 
German wireless: it is British, the ‘ Forces of 
the Empire,’ and surely the presence of the 
Anzacs at Thermopylae adds the highest 
touch to this trick of history. 

a # * * 

The deed of Leonidas was celebrated, until 
long after, by his countrymen in the festival 
of * Leonideia.’ And, as schoolboys are still 
made to remember, it called from the poet 
Simonides one of the most famous of all 
epitaphs. I am no scholar but the ringing 
Greek couplet—once only a tag I had to learn 
by heart—comes back to me after many years. 
Translation gives its bare sense, but not its 


majestic Music 
Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to our Paws, we Iie. 


Even in this detail the trick of history is 
almost maintained. A telegram in tonight's 
newspaper records the words of a British 
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soldier to a war correspondent “ passing by 
early this morning— 


“It’s a rough St. Ge rpe’s Dav for us. But tell 
the folks at home we’re doing our best.” 


The monument the ancient Greeks raised 
on the battlefield for lion-hearted Leonidas 
was a lion. We have a right this evening to 
call to mind the bronze lion on the mound 
at Waterloo, and that stone lion which looks 
out from the Menin Gate over the old battle- 
field of Ypres. Their meaning matches. 

2 * * * 

April 24: This day on which I resume is 
Anzac Day, and not only in England, where 
the flags are flying all down Whitehall, but 
“down under’ in Australia and New Zea- 
land a quiet and solemn pride riscs higher 
even than the anxiety and strain of waiting 
which besets us all. Our defence of Ther- 
mopylae is over, as we were bound to expect 
it soon would be. Sheer weight of “the 
barbarians ? has borne us down in the Pass, 
as once it bore down Spartan and Thespian. 
You may call it defeat, but not dishonour. 

Was the stand of the old-time Greeks a 
failure? Their countrymen never reckoned 
it so. Has our stand on the same ground 
been a mistake? The Prime Ministers of 
Australia and New Zealand have both made 


public speeches to-day. Both had to help in 
the hard decision which sent the Forces of the 
Empire to the aid of Greece; both now say 
that, given the chance again, they would 
make the same choice. * Obedient to our 
laws,” says the Spartans’ epitaph: we, too, 
have a code which must be obeyed. 

Once more the evening paper brings its 
evidence from Berlin. A German military 


spokesman is quoted as saying yesterday : 


“The German advance in the direction of 
Athens has been slowed down by the surprising 
toughness and res istance of British troops.” 


Substitute ` Persian’ for ‘German’ and 
‘Greek’ for ` British’ and this reads like a 
dispatch more than 2,000 years old. This is 
the only verdict for which Leonidas would 


have asked. 

April 27: To-day is yates ake beginning 
of a new eae ‘hich the issue cannot be 
foreseen. The wireless news at dinner-time 
told us briefly that the first German soldiers 
entered Athens at 8 o’cleck this morning and 
were followed by mechanised troops which 
now hold the in force. The Germans 
epenly exult over the smaller but more diff- 
cult Dunkirk which the British are facing. 

But that is not all. Tonight Mr. Churchill’s 
voice, broadcast to the world, has put the 
ituro of the Allies in Greece in its 
truc perspecuve. We are to have no regrets 
for having done our best to help Greece—that 
was “ obedient to our laws.” The upshot in- 
deed is regrettable but in no sense fatal to the 
issue of a world-war. whose vital sector is still 
the seaway of the Atlantic and the British 
Isles themselves. 

For here the analogy of history does not 
hold. The fall of Athens this morning does 
not mean decisive victory for “the bar- 
barians,”’ as it would have done in B.C. 480, 
when the first Thermopylae was fought. Ths 
struggle of the Greek democracies against th- 
Persian ‘totalitarians’ then had been hard 
and long. Ten years earlier a previous in- 
vasion of the citadel of freedom had been 
smashed by the Greeks at Marathon—and 
you may be tempted to compare B.C. 490 with 
A. D. 1918, for in both years, as it has turned 
out, “the barbarian ” retired under armistice 
to prepare for his next attack. In B.C. 480 
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(as in A.D. 1939) the blow fell. Thermopylae 
was followed in a few months by the 
‘Trafalgar’ of Salamis, and a year later by 
Platza, nee the PeT met their Water- 
loo.” The whole aspect of the world, its very 
size and shape as known to men, has vastly 
changed since then. There are new fortresses 
of freedom, both in the Old World and the 
New, which must bear siege and which, we 
believe, will not all fall. The final victory 
for us is not yet in sight, but it is not likely 
again to be in Athens. Whenever and 
wherever it may be fought, it will be—in 


Wellington’s words after Waterloo—“a 
damned hard-run thing.” 
* * * * 
April 29: “ Our evacuation is continuing ” 


—so the brief communiqué covers the skill 
and fortitude of all three Services in an opera- 
tion of enormous difficulty. The triumph and 
derision of the enemy does not strongly move 
us, for we know that, when the full story 
comes to be told, we shall have no cause to be 
ashamed. 

The analogies of history, often so tempting, 
are, more often than not, misleading. History 
may seem to be repeating itself; then it takes 
another turn and moves to quite a different 
ending. All the same, I am tempted tonight 
not to halt at Thermopylae but to go a stage 
further. What happened after the first battle 
there? What may happen after the second, 
in our own time? 

Leonidas and his men believed they were 
trying to save everything worth saving. They 
had faith in the Greek way of living, they 
didn’t want any Persian ‘new order.’ They 
had the courage of their convictions, and their 
splendid failure was a victory of the spirit. 
By this spirit in ancient Greece freedom 
triumphed over bondage, beauty over 
brutality, progress over chaos, light over dark- 
ness. The whole world ever since has shared 
in this victory. Our own debt to Greek 
civilisation, thus upheld by faith and courage, 
is incalculable—a debt which Byron, for in- 
stance, felt he was trying to repay when Ne 
died for Greece nearly 120 years ago. 

Greeks in the fifth century ees Chrt 
had suffered grievously and long from “the 
barbarians.” For thirty years before Marathon 
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their coasts had been ravaged, some of their 
cities enslaved, their temples cast down. And 
at last they arose and beat back barbarism 
for long cnough to give breathing-space to the 
free spirit of man. And what a breathing 
space it was! Like the sun after a long night 
ct storm and darkness, the genius of Athens 
above all other cities climbed to high noon, 
before it descended again into twilight. (The 
cause of that descent—the rivalries of cities, 
the lack of unity when it was most needed— 
has some sort of parallel in the failure of the 
League of Nations in our own time, but we 
mustn’t let analogy become fantastic!) The 
high noon of Athens was the thirty years 
which is still called the “‘ Age of Pericles.” 
Within the life-time of this one supremely 
great soldier-statesman the Greeks gave their 
undying gifts of poetry, drama and sculpture 
to the world. 

There has been no other flowering of the 
human spirit to surpass that short and vivid 
time. Long afterwards—when barbarism, 
German this time in place of Persian, had 
come back in between—there was one other 
blossoming to compare with it, the Renais- 
sance, the ‘re-birth’ of Western Europe. 
And that too began with Greece, the re- 
discovery in the fifteenth century of the an- 
cient Greek mind. The treasury of its poetry 
and prose, long forgotten, its sculpture broken 
and buried, its philosophy and political ideas 
unstudied for centuries, was prised open, 
with a high sense of adventure and excite- 
ment, by modern men. Out of it came, 
among other gifts, the greatest Italian paint- 
ing and Shakespeare’s age in England. There 
have been other splendid hours in the mind 
of Europe, but none to compare with these 
two periods in scope and grandeur. They 
have affected the lives of us all more than we 
know. 

te * ak w 

Tonight I am letting myself wonder—as 
we surely ought to do already—what will 
come after this war. First it has to be won; 
democracy must disarm tyranny, as it did in 
ancient Greece. That we all know, though 
we cannot guess the whole cost of winning 
in agony and tears and bitterness before it is 
done. So much treasure will have been 
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poured out, so many famous works and old 
institutions damaged beyond repair, so many 
links with the past broken, theories disproved, 
habits changed, men missing, that we shall 
have to start again. The old life cannot all be 
reconstructed—well that some of it should not 
be. There must be a ‘ new order,’ not, we 
trust, of Hitler’s choosing. It has a chance 
to be better, not worse, than the old. 

Before the last war finished many of us 
began to look towards such a * new order,’ 
a reconstructed society, a new flowering of 
literature and art, a revival of religion. Great 
changes there were and some fine things were 
thought and done, but there was no true re- 
birth of the spirit of man. For there was no 
definite change of heart, no true peace—litile 
more than a shabby armistice of twenty years 
in which all men feared, and some men pre- 
pared for, the next bar Now as we look 
back we ought, I think. the campaigns 
of 1914-1918 as the * prcliiminary skirmish,’ 
the harsh overture or, at most, the first act 
of the main event in which we are now 
players. Marathon may have been won then, 
but it needs many “Uhermopylacs, a Salamis 
and a Platwa to finish the work of deliver- 
ance. “The ‘Great War,’ already dwarfed in 
scale, was not ‘total’ in the present sense; 
its big results were far less radical than the 
upshot of this war is certain to be. 

There will be a new map of Europe and of 
the world. Will there be a new power of the 
spirit, as there was in fifth century Athens? 
Our old and cherished cities are being 
destroyed by the Germans, as the sacred 
monuments of ancient Greece were destroyed 
by the Persians. Will there be a new splen- 
dour of art, a new style of architecture, a 
new voice singing, a new civic sense, as there 
was then, to replace them? Years of danger, 
bitterness and defeat—and then the hard-won 
victory, were needed to bring forth the golden 
age of Greece. Will any great age spring 
from our present suffering and endurance? 

No one knows. All I feel certain about is 
that Toc H, as a movement of the spirit, is 
decply concerned in this, bound to believe it 
can be achieved, pledged to work for the 
coming of a Kingdom of Rightcousness and 
Beauty and Peace. Barctay Baron. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 


HE Twenticth Annual Meeting of the 

Central Council, the governing body of 
Toc H, was held in London on the afternoon 
of April 26. It had been convened for 2.30 
p.m. at 42, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, but 
the hall there had been severely blasted in a 
recent air-raid and was not usable. A num- 
ber of Councillors therefore gathered round 
the chairman on the pavement outside and 
passed a formal resolution, duly recorded, 
that the mecting be transferred to Crutched 
Friars, the Headquarters of L.W.H., a few 
streets away. As soon as the Council was 
assembled there Padre Kenneth Bloxham 
opened the mecring with prayers—for the 
usual short sers in All Hallows Church 
was, of course, out of the question owing to its 
ruined condition. 


An Annual Sfeciine oi the Council is re- 
quired to be he'd in Aprl by the terms of our 
Royal Charter, and, considering the difficul- 
ties of duty and travci, the attendance was 
graufying. 47 (out of a possible roo) Coun- 
cillors attended, and, in addition, ten other 
members (including three representatives of 
L.W.H.) and 21 staff men were present. 
Harry Wirrink took the chair. 


Appointment of Officers 
Hon. Apwinistrator: The motion of the 
Chairman at the request of the Central Execu- 
tive, that W. J. Lake Lake’s appointment as 
Hon. Administrator should be extended for 
a further two ycars to April, 1943, was heartily 
carried. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Papres: The appointment 
of the Rev. F. E. Forn and the Rev. HERBERT 
Leccate as Joint Administrative Padres for a 
further two years to April, 1943, was con- 
firmed, Herbert to be an ex-officio member of 
the Central Executive. 


AssociaTION Papres: The appointment as 
Association Padres of the following was con- 
firmed :— 

Hone Staff: Revs. M. C. PETITPIERRE (C. of E.), 
M. Is. Gawne (C. of E.), G. T. BARTHOLEMEW (C. 
of E.), D. IL. PETERKIN (Bapt.), D. Rariton (C. of 
E.), Overseas: N. CRAWFORD (South Australia, 
C. of E.). ] 


The Annual Report and Accounts 


The Chairman said that thanksgiving was 
the keynote of the AnnuaL Report. Three 
causes for thanks were the great gift of the 
British War Relief Society of America (£1,200 
a month), the response to Sir Colin Jardine’s 
broadcast (£11,000) and the wonderful main- 
tenance of Toc H by its ordinary supporters. 

J. R. Brown (Central Executive) seconded 
the motion that the Report be received. R. 
Canninc (Birmingham) suggested that more 
publicity should be given to this year's broad- 
cast (fixed for August 3), and the Hon. 
Administrator agreed. 

The Accouxts were presented, in the 
absence of the Hon. Treasurers, by J. HARRI- 
son (Chief Accountant) and seconded by B. T. 
Dickson (Central Executive). Jack HARRISON 
said :— 


“A few words should be said about the War 
Services Fund Accounts. We raised during the 
year a total sum of £28,100. This is made up of 
£26,662 in the general appeal Account, and £1,738 
special donations to Clubs. Out of this sum of 
£28,000 we spent £3,577 on the equipment and 
maintenance of Clubs in England and Wales, and 
on Staff working in Alexandria and Iceland. In 
addition we spent £3,726 on our work in France, 
and also assisted Tubby in work in Orkney. Added 
to this were private Hostels, being ten Clubs out- 
side the financial control of H.Q., and also the Staff 
of Toc H has spent a great deal of its time on 
development of work among the Services. After 
all this had been accounted for we were left with 
a balance of £9,765 towards commitments for 1941. 

Since the lst November, 1910, to yesterday, we 
received an additional £8,700 making a gross total 
of roughly £18,000. We are now directly respon- 
sible for 17 Clubs in England and Wales in 
addition to commitments in Iceland, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Malta, and we supply Wardens to many 
other Clubs. Since the Ist November our War 
Services cost roughly £16,000 to date—£4,000 
Middle East, £600 Orkney, £1,200 Iceland, and 
£9,000 on equipment of Clubs at home, and on fur- 
ther appeal’ and organisation expenses. This 
leaves a balance of approximately £3,000 in hand 
at present. The monthly donation of £1,200 from 
the British War Relief Society so long as condi- 
tions permit, should be mentioned, and from this 
source we have already received £4,200. Our com- 
mitments at the beginning of the year were esti- 
mated at £20,000. Our balance in hand is now 
(3,000. This means that, apart from the monthly 
donation from the B.W.R.S.—a real source of 
strength month by month so long as it lasts—a 
considerable sum of money has to be found to 
cover present activities, and to meet any new 
commitments.” 
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With regard to the House Accounts, he drew at- 
tention to a new item, g4,000, “ Reserve for 


” 


repairs and renewals,” which would have to be 
faced after the War. If this were excluded, the 
House Accounts just balanced—a good result. In 
the Corporation -Iccounts there was a drop 
in income of 4,700, serious, but expected. 
Builders’ donations, maintained to within £300 of 
last year’s, was a bright spot. The drop in 
general donations was largely due to their diver- 
sion by donors to the War Services Fund. The 
decline in Membership Subscriptions and fees was 
considerable, but on the whole he thought units 
had done well. War Chest collections totalled 
£2,400, making a grand total for the scheme of 
£6,600, 

On the Expenditure side, the gross reduction 
was £9,000, due to drastic cuts in staff. ‘I feel 
strongly about this, said the speaker. “ Dun- 
kirk taught us that retreat, though it is often very 
necessary to preserve what forces we have got, is 
made in certain knowledge that we shall build up 
reserves to hit back at the enemy with ever in- 
creasiug vigour and finish with overwhelming vic- 
tory. So, as I see it, we must build up the finan- 
cial strength of Toe H so that we shall be able to 
tackle many problems which we shall have to face 
after the War, problems tu be tackled by trained 
men. It must be remembered that this reduction 
in Staff is a temporary and necessary withdrawal, 
We must prepare for the day when we shall need 
more and more Staff to plant deep into the hearts 
and minds of men those principles on which the 
world alone can recover ils sanity.” 


In the discussion which followed Joun 
Bostock (Central Executive) said that the 
drop in income on the House Accounts sug- 
gested a loss of 30 per cent. of hostellers in 
Marks. The Cuter Accountant, in reply, said 
that some London Marks were down by 50 
per cent., most provincial ones 10 to 15 per 
cent. We needed more hostellers but could 
not build up numbers at present. In answer 
to R. Canning, Jack Harrison said that (i) 
salaries of staff who were prisoners of war were 
being reserved for them; (ii) the increase in 
rent, rates and insurance was due to the move 
of Headquarters to Swindon for nine months 
of the war, for which compensation was paid 
to the Swindon Mark which had been 
emptied to accommodate H.Q. staff; (iii) the 
need for a reserve of £4,000 for Houses was 
illustrated by war damage already done to 
various Houses, e.g., Mark XX. 


Election of Central Executive 
The following 16 members were elected :— 


S. V. Berwick, J. Bostock, J. R. Brown. Dr. L. 
F. Browxe, D. S. Camppett, B. T. Dickson, K. 
Fraser, G. Hasenzine, G. J. Morney Jacon, Rev. 
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M. P. G. LroNakD, SYDNEY L. Perper, Rev. H. F. 
SAWBRIDGE, M. A. SecReTaN, Rev. O. S. WATKINS, 
Rev. G. WILCIAMS, M: U. WIGLINK. 


The Bursar reports 


W. J. Hawkey gave a short account of the 
work of his department. He stressed his 
method of approaching new subscribers 
rather than Toc H members, the need for 
more co-operation in appeal between the 
Areas and Headquarters, the value of'a Deed 
of Covenant tor the war period and of small 
weekly subscriptions in factories; he referred 
to the * follow-up" by post of the broadcast 
appeal, as was done last year, and endorsed 
the suggestion that more publicity for its re- 
sults should be used. 


The Hon. Administrator speaks 


W. J. Lake Laxe said that at a time when 
so many things were being destroyed, Toc H 
was building up. While taxation was in- 
creasing and people had less means of giving, 
Toc H was asking them for moncy and re- 
ceiving it. That was a tribute to what Toc H 
stood for, to its Main Resolution and Four 
Points of the Compass. This money was 
given to be spent in favour of H.M. Forces, 
munition workers, etc. The Hon. Admini- 
strator then outlined the working of the 
Services Advisory Committee, now recon- 
stituted, in deciding how this money should 
be spent. He took as an instance the recent 
cable from Alan Cowling in the Near East 
saying that the Commander-in-Chief, Medi- 
terranean Fleet, was anxious that Toc H 
should open an ‘Under Twenty Club’ in 
Alexandria, that the capital outlay would 
need £2,000 and that some local money was 
available. The Advisory Committee con- 
sidered this request and cabled back to ask 
further details. As a result the Commander- 
in-Chief suggested that the Admiralty should 
put up £600 of the cost; £750 turned out to 
be available locally. The cost of the proposal 
to Toc H was therefore reduced from £2,000 
(which they were informed, would cover the 
first year’s running as well as the capital out- 
lay) to £650. The ‘Under Twenty Club’ 
would be the second Toc H Club in Alexan- 


dria, as well as one in Cairo. He went on:— 


pe 


“I may say, in speaking for us all, that at 47 
Francis Street, and in all those parts of the Pro- 
vinces where we lave had to go for consultation 
and advice, all our problems have been dealt with 
in an atmosphere of good lhumour and of en- 
deavour, I want to say particularly a word of 
recommendation of Toc H staff. We start at H.Q. 
with all the staff there working hard, all working 
with the ulimost good humour, and all, I think, 
feeling that what they are doing is creative and 
helping on the cause of Toc H. Exactly the same 
can be said of the staff in the Provinces, and I 
would particularly like to mention those parts of 
the provincial organisation which have been sub- 
ject to‘ blitz ' conditions for so long, and yet men 
there stick to their jobs; the last thing they have 
thought about is themselves. ‘That, I know, you 
will think is as it should be, but it’ is not always 
easy. ‘There is the fact that those of our staff who 
are paid cannot have a very easy time at the pre- 
sent moment getting on with their pay. Men are 
just paid so that they can get along, but it must 
be difficult, and 1 would like to say that nothing 
in the way of complaint of these conditions has 
reached me at H.Q. Obviously it has been neces- 
sary to assist them a jittle as best one can; even 
then we have not been asked to do so.” 

He concluded : “ i have to remind vou that the 
financial margin upon which we work is very 
small. We estimate that Toc J4, without counting 
the commitments of ‘Toc Ti Orkney which are and 
must be the responsibility of Toc H Incorporated, 
needs £20,000 to keep goin With that and a 
balance at the moment of about £3,000, the situa- 
tion is not rosy. We must remember this. We 
are receiving, as vou know, tremendous help from 
the British War Relief Society oF New York. It 
is wonderful the help they are giving us—this 
people who are beginning to understand the 
struggle in which we are cugaged and who are 
ready to try and help us along, and I think every- 
thing which we can do to justify their faith in us 
is something which we are bound to carry out.” 


In reply to questions by the Chairman about 
the Services Advisory Committee, the Hon. 
ADMINISTRATOR gave the names af its mem- 
bers and introduced to the Council its new 
Secretary, Lieut.-Col. H. Greenrietp, who 
said a few words. Wing-Commander OLIVER, 
a member of the Committee, expressed his 
faith in it. J. R. Brown proposed that a 
message of greeting and encouragement be 
sent to all members of the staff. Agreed. 


Tubby speaks 

Tusey, called upon by the Chairman, then 
spoke for a few minutes. He quoted from 
letters from overseas, and read the Council a 
poem. He then referred to All Hallows. He 
asked the Council to understand the issue, 
which was threefold. First, the Porchroom, 
which was the Vicar’s personal property and 


therefore his responsibility to rebuild; he was 
now trving to do it, and anyone who liked 
could join with him. Secondly, what was left 
of the Church itself had to be preserved. This 
was beyond his powers—for he would have 
no income after next June, owing to the 
destruction of the parish on which it 
depended. Thirdly, there was the question of 
restoration ultimately—and the war had to be 
won first. He then referred to the example 
of W. H. Nicklin in leaving a small legacy 
to Toc H, and urged Councillors and mem- 
bers to do likewise. 


War Chests 


The following Resolution was then moved 
by D. G. Gitmax, Chairman of the Notts & 
Derby Area Executive under the heading of 
Special Business : — 

“That this Council instruct the Central Execu- 
tive to take all such steps as may be necessary to 
delegate to Area Executives or Area Emergency 
Committees who are willing to accept delegation, 
the responsibility for the collection and emptying 
of War Chests and the forwarding of their con- 
tents to Headquarters and of the necessary re- 
ceipts to the units concerned.” 

The mover said the Resolution did not 
imply criticism of H.Q., but he thought 
decentralisation desirable for several reasons. 
He thought the Council would be surprised 
to hear the figures as they stood at the end 
of March. Out of 6,703 War Chest boxes 
issued, over a period of six months there were 
4,104 boxes not accounted for. There were, 
no doubt, reasons to account for the un- 
methodical handling of many of these boxes; 
the fault lay chiefy with Box Officers. He 
believed that Area Executives had a better 
chance than H.Q. of dealing with this 
cffectively. This might place a burden on an 
already burdened Area Staff, but it would to 
some extent relieve H.Q. Staff. He asked 
Councillors to say that they ought to decen- 
tralise and Area Executives to accept the 
responsibility of closer supervision. 

J. J. McLoucuttn (Membership Secretary, 
H.Q.) said that decentralisation would re- 
lieve H.Q. of much work—so long as there 
was a concrete scheme in the Areas which 
undertook it. 

After some further discussion the Resolu- 
tion was passed. The meeting thus ended. 
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OUR PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Address of our Staff men 


HERE has been great confusion about 

the prison address of our five Staff men 
(B. H. Bonham-Carter, Rex Calkin, Hugh 
Pilcher, Reg. Staton and Austen Williams). 
On January 30 the General Secretary of the 
British Red Cross informed us that they had 
been moved from Ilag XIII, which is at 
Wuelzburg-bei-Weissenburg, Bavaria, in the 
extreme South-west of Germany, to Ilag VIH, 
which is at Tost-bei-Gleiwitz, Silesia, in the 
extreme South-east; the two camps are about 
500 miles apart, as the crow flies. A letter 
to us on March 22 from re Foreign Office, 
correcting the address to “ Iag 3} XII Tost,” 
added to the confusion. On April 1 the 
British Red Cross told us they had no proof 
that our men had been moved; later they con- 
firmed this positively. The correct address is 
therefore plain “ Ilag XIII” as before. We 
very much regret th nate acting on the informa- 
tion reccived, we have widely circulated the 
wrong m: through the Journat and 


Annual Re eport. 


From Prisoners’ Letters 


Letters from prisoners of war continue to 
arrive most irregularly. Of those from which 
we quote one took fifteen weeks to reach 
home, another less than four. We should be 
grateful to relatives and fellow-members of 
Toc H prisoners of war for any extracts from 
thcir letters which are of general and not 
merely family interest. Meanwhile we quote 
from the letters of three of our Staff men in 
Iag XIII. They are now classed as ‘ Civilian 
Internees’ and not as military prisoners. As 
such their letter-writing is restricted to rela- 
tives only: fortunately they have discovered 
a number of these. 

From B. H. Bonnam-Carrer ro His Faxtiry. 

Letter dated December 26, received April 10: 
“ Such a jolly Xmas! We got a communal 
Red Cross parcel each on the 23rd, and also 3 tins 
of milk, 1 of meat and some tobacco and cigar- 
ettes. The Jast most welcome. The parcels each 
contained tea, a great treat. The Germans gave 
each room a Xmas tree—we bought decorations 
and the lads got busy. They decorated the room 
very effectively. An effective mystery play was 
staged on Xmas Eve, well acted by fellow in- 
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ternees After supper our own Room concert. 
Most of our room are Cockneys. They were in 
their element with mouth-organ, song and dance. 
I gave them Gunga Din, which they liked. Xmas 
Day. \ carol service followed by Communion. 
We had a lovely carol service on Sunday too. 
Austen Wiliams thinks them out and takes them 
remarkably well. We all enjoyed it. That after- 
noon a band concert (our own band) followed by 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. An excellent 
bit of topical fooling. Another room coucert iv 
the eveniug—tull of joy again.” 


Letter dated January 29, received April T : “Jov- 


letters. .. The air mails took just over a month, 
the others up to three to get here. J’ve also had 
a parcel of cheese from Portugal... I hope tobacco 


will come soon. Jt is most pressing need. None 
comes... Yes, we get a In hower bath here once 


weekly. We rise at 7.40; coffee S, then out in 
grounds for a wall Midday meal, vegetable- 
potato soup, meat f Nv, 11.30. Rest 
indoors till] 2— ore exi ad issue } or $ 
loaf alternately in ailerneon Evening meal, tea 
(German) and jam cr? etc., 4.30. Roll 
call, 545. Lights out . . Cannot send 
air mail hence n la ; mv letters will 


s 


come slowly 


Letter dated February 24, ved April 16: 
ne . Glorious weather continu cold but most 
bracing. We are all hoping thot a visit of Repre- 
sentatives of the American Kinbassy last week will 
produce satisfactory results, Time continues to 


pass as pleasauUly as possible. 1 play bridge each 
evening with friends of the Merchant Navy...” 
Leller dated February 26, received April 9): 
a Some individual tobacco and cigarette par- 
cels have just got to the Camp. I do hope my 
weekly supply will soon follow. A regular supply 
of tobacco is the most needed boon of all here. 
To date Red Cross supplies have been most ir- 
regular and somewhat meagre, tobacco for pipe- 
smokers being very scarce. I wrote in my last 
letter to stop the dispatch of my civilian clothing. 
I find it is not essential here. . . We hope to get a 
Red Cross food parcel each shortly. It’s over a 
fortnight since we had the last. That’s much 
better than the av erage—we have not been used to 
getting more than about one a month. Members 
of the American Embassy visited us last week. 
They hope to improve the situation—we hope thev 
may be successful...” 


Letter dated March 5, reccived April 21: 
«|. Got books again from W. H. Smith, pre- 
sume Somerset District Toc H. Censors withheld 
Penguin—presuime contained unwelcome car- 
toon*. . . Snow practically all gone here now. Mild 
weather brings mud, so exercise difficult. Otherwise 
life’s uneventful course continues, some walking, 
reading and bridge. Thank father book on gar- 
dening. Occasional Red Cross parcels arrive. 
Eagerly expected personal tobacco not yet . . Be 

(Owing, it is thought, to advertisements of 
anti-Nazi books contained in them, no Penguin or 
Pelican books may now bc sent to prisoners in 
Germany.) 
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Letter dated March 12, received April 21. 
... Tell latter (Dallas Ralph of Toc H H.Q.) 
impossible now for me to do anything for officers 
in Oflag VII” (where Bonham-Carter, Reg Staton 
and Hugh Pilcher were previously imprisoned). 
“He had better write to Sec., Toc HM Group, in 
Oflag VIT. We have had no British Red Cross 
parcel for some time now. Friends in Lisbon 
continue to send something each week. We live 
iu hope that our Englisli tobacco parcels will soon 
come, That is our most urgent want—the regular 
weekly supply of tobacco. The clothes parcel sent 
off on 18.11.40 las not come yet, nearly four 
months later. The snow has all gone now. We 
are having lovely weather save for biting cold 


winds. Football matches between the various 
Rooms have started. . .” 
Letler dated March 19, received April 22: 


“ No letters this week. I imagine the recrudes- 
cence of martial activity will somewhat interfere 
with our mails for a while. We had a communal 
Red Cross food parcel cach yesterday—very wel- 
come after three weeks without one... Any chance 
of regular tobacco suppl from home? Consider 


such essential as food. Ixercise ground slightly 
enlarged to-day. Hope furi enlargement may 
follow. War news cl 1g Se 


Rex CaLkin 
Lelter dated Febria 


RERT LEGGATE. 
. Grieved to 


hear from Greeno t ut Mus and the 
Guild church; our sincer nities sa 57" 
Lelter dated March li: René Berat has 


had a slight stroke, leaving 
otherwise all is well...” 

(This first news since lhe D 
ago of René Beral, our devoled steward in Talbot 
House, Poperinghe, will be of interest to many 
readers. We last heard of him when a Toc H mem- 
ber, retreating through Poperinghe, found him 
still on duty in the Old House on May 28, 1940— 
See August JOURNAL, 1910, p. FES. The destruction 
of the Old House, witnessed by another member, 
was first put by him “ about May 24,” but after- 
wards more certainly as May 29. We feared that 
René had perished with it, bul can now only sup- 
pose that he was taken by the Germans in Poper- 
inghe and imprisoned in llag XIII. Olida, his 
wife, had left the House before May 28, and we 
have no further news of her). 

Lelter dated April 7, received May 1: “... Our 
needs continue, for we can always put to good use 
much needed smokes and books, excluding 
Penguins. . . Please explain that I cannot write to 
those who are not relatives, and may not receive 
every letter, although I am exceedingly grateful 
to all who write. All keeping fit.” 


his left side weak; 


nkirk days a year 


Rec Staton to HIS * UNcLE SAwsones.’ 


Letter dated December 26, received April 9: 
“ My dear Uncle, you will see by the address that 
the five of us are now together. There is a restric- 
tion here which did not exist in the last camp, 
which is that we are only allowed to write to rela- 
tives. It is going to be difficult for you and 
Cousin Pat (Leonard) to pass on news of my wel- 
fare to my friends. . . We have had quite a nice 
Christmas. Austen celebrated yesterday, and one 


felt that, in spite of the fact that we were 
separated bodily from our loved ones at home, 
there certainly was a united Presence, and that 
we were all knelt at the same table partaking of 
the same food. And with this we shall continue 
to have a spirit of encouragement and faith in the 
Prince of Peace. . .” 


Letter dated January 29: ‘'. . . The post yester- 
day brought news from Johannesburg from an old 
member of Mark VIII” (Sheffield, where Reg 
was for years), ‘‘ who left there 17 years ago. It 
does one good and fills one with courage to be 
< bound together across the world by the unseen 
chain of God’s love.’ Then a letter from Ken, 
along with others, tells me that we are being re- 
membered at 9 each night. These and other mes- 
sages prove more and more that we helong to an 
organism which increases day by day, if we will 
alloweits 60" 

Letter dated 


t 


March 12, reccived April 24: 
It seems odd when discussing with 
men what they want to do when the war 
is over: some want an entire change of 
job, others want to swot and improve themselves, 
others ask for an open-air life, but, whatever they 
desire, on the whole there is a united feeling to 
do something which will improve conditions for 
everyone. ‘They are not so concerned about what 
the whole can give as what contribution each can 
make to reconstruction and to making future wars 
impossible. . .”’ 


Additional Names 


To the 44 Toc H members—that is about 
I man per 1,000 in the B.E.F. captured in 
France—already reported in the Journat as 
prisoners of war we can now add the 
following :— 


Pre. Jack Barre, No. 4093, Stalag XXI B. 

Lieut. R. D. Barnes, R.N.V.R., No. 
Stalag XB (Marlag). 

Pte. GeorGe CornanpD (Thornton Heath Branch), 
No. 14281, Stalag XX A (107). 

Pte. D. R. M. Day, (Braunstone Branch), No. 
6536, Stalag XX A (12 x 20). 

Pte. Jack Jones (Thornton Heath Branch), No. 
14985, Stalag XN A (8a). 

Sergt. R. V. Mayo (Dowlais Group), No. 20552, 
Stalag XX A. 

CHarues Davip Noakes (Battle Branch}, No. 
10537, Stalag XX A. 

Sergt. F. A. O’Maruey, No. 341, Stalag Luft 
(Uffz./und Mannschaften). 

Gunner J. W. Puiturrs (Walton Group), No. 
12939, Stalag XX B. 

WALTER SHARPIN (Great Yarmouth Branch), No. 
17259, Stalag VIII B. 

Sergt.-Observer F. A. Stone (Quarndon Group), 
No. 196, Stalag Luft G.R. II. 417 (Uffz./und 
Mannschaften). 

Bdr. Lawrence Wess, No. 18371, Stalag NX A. 


Further particulars of prisoners already reported 

Rev. WINGFIELD Dicny, Initials R. S.; No. 680, 
Oflag VHI C. ; 

Dosad OLIVER, Rank Lieut.; No. 1246. 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM ICELAND— VI. 


RECENT letters bring news both from 

Alec Churcher and Geoffrey Johnson of 
Toc H Iceland. There is a prospect of expan- 
sion in another part of the island, as well as 
work in the camps around within reach of the 
present House at Reykjavik, for which they 


may need a third man. Alec writes :— 

‘© J am at present single-handed as Geoffrey has 
gone up north to explore possibilities there. This 
means that I can rarely leave the House and that 
most of our outside work has to be neglected and 
that new opportunities cannot be seized. 

“ This House is already a centre for numerous 
activities, and is more than just a Club with a 
canteen. Here is our weekly programme : 

“Alternate Mondays : Debating Society meets : 

Every Tuesday: Toc H meeting; Every Wea- 

nesday : French or German Conversation classes 

(arranged with the Army Education Depart- 

ment); Every Thursday: Icelandic classes; 

Fridays: Occasional film shows. Concert 

Party rehearsals will start in March; Sundays : 

Play-reading and Literary Circle. 

“All this means a good deal of work and ar- 
ranging. The Canteen is now much enlarged and 
doing good business, though we have deliberately 
adopted the policy of making it, as far as possible, 
incidental to the main work of the House and not 
the primary object of a man’s visit to us. There 
are now 280 paying Club members here, and the 
thousandth name will soon be reached in our 
visitors’ book. 
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“ We are so isolated here that we are in danger 
of becoming also insulated against interest in any 
other work but our own. News of the develop- 
ments in the Middle East, of dangers and damage 
at home, and of the spread of Toc H work under 
far greater difficulties than we have to face here 
all serve to jerk us out of too great a pre- 
occupation with ourselves.” 

Geoffrey, on about the same date, writes :— 

“I am taking a trip up to the north of the 
island. Actually I am writing from there, having 
arrived in this town three days ago. It is too early 
yet to say whether I shall be able to find any sort 
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of premises. Naturally L have met with the same 
opinions that Dallas and I eucountered when we 
first arrived in Reykjavik, i.v., that it would be 
useless to enquire, as every available nook and 
cranny is already occupied. The problem is made 
rather worse here by the fact that this place is so 
much smaller—not a fifth the size of that—and the 
chances of finding a place are therefore even 
slenderer. However, it may be, sooner or later, 
that we shall find a place that will do.” 


A Soldier’s Tribute 


A member of the League of Women 
Helpers sends us a letter from her brother 
serving in Iceland “as a vote of thanks from 
a ‘Coventry Emma’ on behalf of my 
brother.” He writes :— 

‘© Some months ago i was informed that Toc H, 
in which I was mildly interested, was to open up 
for the benefit of the troops in Iceland. I won- 
dered what activities would come within its scope, 
for my experience of vc H in the past brought 
memories of a ‘ vei-loyether’ for all ranks and 
walks of life, and of : hand to those less 
fortunate, of gifts of toys, ctc., to those homes 
which Santa Claus had passed by. 

“So Toc H came to us here in Iceland, in the 
persons of Mr. Churcher iwlio was in Coventry for 
a time at the opening of the Middlesbrough Road 
Club) and Mr. Jolmsou. lirst premises were 
secured and the Club here opened, and word was 
passed among the boys that here was a place 
where one could write a letter in quietness and 
comfort, or read a book at ease, or if one preferred 
play various indoor games, or listen to the wire- 
less or gramophone, in an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness, Vellows joined quickly, and any evening 
finds the club well patronised. Leelers were sent 
out to find out who was interestel in debating, the 
Icelandic language, plays, books, and enter- 
taining. Groups were started to deal with the 
topics required, and each evening the meeting 
room is full of fellows who have found a chance to 
resume, for just a brief time, some link with 
home. Toc H has established itself firmly in the 
life of the Force in Iceland. 

“We have our N.A.A.F.I., where we may buy 
anything from razor blades to books, we have a 
Y¥.M.C.A., where we can cater for the inner man, 
but we also have our own club, which is dear to all 
its members, who enjoy its friendly, peaceful at- 
mosphere very much after the noise and bustle of 
the billet. I know that I am expressing the 
opinion of many when I say that Toc H has 
catered for our needs in a very capable manner, 
for which our thanks are due to Messrs. Churcher 
and Johnson, and for those people at home whose 
energy and generosity made this venture possible. 
The soldier is inclined to be cynical and gives the 
appearance of taking things for granted without 
any appreciation of the effort required to create 
those things, but he is conscious and deeply 
grateful for all these benefits. 

“ So I would say to all ‘ Toc H ’ members, please 
carry on, we need your great work...” 
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THE OLD HOUSE AND ALL HALLOWS 


An Open Letter to the Editor 


My Dear Barkis, 

I may be most unwise to disagree with 
vour delightful article in March, which has 
just reached me upon Lady Day, the date 
which is appropriate for it—partly because of 
the inherent grace which ever flows from your 
most gifted mind, and partly for the duller 
legal reason that Lady Day suggests new 
premises! Moreover, it is known to very few 
that the full dedication of All Hallows is to 
the Virgin Marv and All Hallows. This is 
the earliest title of the Church, long before 
Gundulph built the Tower of London, 

Before I venture to crass swords with you 
upon the future fashion All Hallows, let 
me first deal with vour seductive argument 
concerning Talbot Hor in Poperinghe. It 
is because you knew and served the House, 
and for so many years interpreted it, that you 
are now content with its decease, and depre- 
cate all hope of a rebuilding upon old lines. 
The loss is not our loss, 1t is the loss to many 
generations who-—il the House indeed has 
been destroyed--will not have known its 
sacred quiet, its tranquil touch, the magic 
transformation which to the last it bravely 
exercised on men who came even for one 
week-end. You have your memories of the 
House itself; they will have none, if it indeed 
has fallen and its contents—too oly re- 
turned—have perished as if they had never 
been. Men may read of them, but they cannot 
see them as you and I have scen them hitherto. 

I am no artist, just a plain, blunt person 
as most men are, and J am mystified by your 
statement that you do “‘ not want to set foot 
ever in Poperinghe again.” When Poperinghe 
has been freed from Nazi rule, there is no 
place I more long to revisit, and if indeed I 
find the old House fallen, I shall regret that 
you were well informed; but even then I shall 
not be convinced that you were right in think- 
ing that Toc H will not have suffered loss 
but liberation. I love the birthplace of our 
brotherhood, and mourn its disappearance 
from the scene. 

You quote two illustrations of your view; 


the first at Stratford, and the second in Beth- 
Iechem. Both are too sacred for old Talbot 
House; but both had been much changed, as 
you attest. The House in Poperinghe was the 
same old House, and everything about it was 
the same. I know a lot of present day Service 
Chaplains who have been very recently dis- 
cussing the likelihood, or lack of likelihood, 
of any similar expcrience occurring in this 
war as in the last. There are no signs so far 
of a new movement devoted to Our Lord and 
to His Service emerging from this most con- 
fusing conflict; nor is there yet a list of 
Ordinands in preparation for a special train- 
ing to reinforce the Ministry, if God preserves 
their lives throughout this war. I hope and 
trust that God the Holy Spirit will breathe 
upon the Chaplains and their men in such a 
manner as to bring a movement of this 
description out of this dark maelstrom; but 
there are still no signs that it is born—at least 
no news of it has reached me yet. Imagine 
that it does not come to birth, and that Toc H 
remains as it is naw, a worth-while brother- 
hood of Christian men with a widespread 
membership in the Services—I think that 
brotherhood will much regret the loss of 
Talbot House in Poperinghe. Before this war 
is ended, there may be sites no less famed; 
but none has yet arisen which can make good 
the loss of the old House, and if Toc H lasts 
out the century (as I believe it will) its future 
members will surely share that very deep 
regret. 

Lord Wakefield, when he purchased the old 
House, gave an endowment which Toc H 
has promised to employ for its maintenance; 
unless the old House has been ruined beyond 
reconstruction, I trust this stewardship will be 
steadily fulfilled. I do not think that we are 
free to build “a decent modern house for a 
Belgian family upon the site” with the 
Wakefield Endowment. We shall need Care- 
takers again on board—whatever Talbot 
House can be re-built—but I am hoping that 
it may not be destroyed completely. We were 
far too brave in taking out to Flanders once 
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again the Carpenter’s Bench and other sacred 
relics; if they have indeed perished utterly, 
nothing remains except the Poperinghe 
Chalice and the red Roll of the Communi- 
cants. These, I believe, for many generations 
will be regarded with a deep respect. 

You are an arust, I a plain, blunt man who 
—like the English, though I am Australian— 
has a profound regard for things of old. 
These do not turn me from the future tense, 
but reinvigorate my aptitude for adding, if 
l may, to the deposit of the centuries some 
tiny treasure which can represent friendships 
like ours across the loom of years. 

It was with thoughts like these within my 
mind that I obeyed, in 1922, the unanimous 
desire of the Central Executive and became 
Vicar of All Hallows Church. All Hallows 
is an ancient Parish Church which now has 
been destroyed while within our stewardship. 
It was allowed, by most who knew it well, 
to blend the old and new in happy sequence. 
I do not wish to sweep away the old walls 
surviving from a noble heritage duly set forth, 
pregnant with inspiration; for every gencra- 
uon gave its best, and ours had given what it 
could ill aflord. All has been buried in the 
common ruin. Now you propose totally to 
discard the old historic structure of All 
Hallows, enlarging it to cover the Church 
garden—a point which would distress the City 
workers. Vestries below this garden can’t be 
made without disturbing bodies which have 
rested for many centuries beneath this spot; 
and your intention of employing steel in the 
new structure which you contemplate would, 
to my mind, create an odd contrast with our 
old neighbour, the Tower of London. West- 
minster Abbey has been so far spared; but 
were you one who thoroughly approved that 
wholly admirable modern structure, the Cen- 
tral Hall, in its proximity? If London 
perishes from end to end, and the Tower falls 
among all other victims, I do not think it will 
be rebuilt in a new style, though there may 
be improvements. Its outline will remain 
identical with the old Tower so far as possible, 
and this should be our aim (as I believe) in 
our endeavours to rebuild All Hallows. 

The Porchroom, which was built by Canon 
Mason, and therefore does not date from 
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1860 as stated in the JOURNAL, p. 41, so far 
retains, at least, its outer walls. Such of the 
Tower as stands conserves connection with 
the Commonwealth interregnum; also with 
Pepys who helped to save the Church in the 
Great Fire. 

When Wren rebuilt St. Paul’s and other 
Churches, not all of them by any means 
sublime, he did so with a measure of reluc- 
tance which brings, I think, much honour to 
his name. In the first case, he honestly 
attempted to use the ruins which survived the 
Fire and to repair the fabrics faithfully. He 
patched up old St. Paul's until he found that it 
could not endure, and only at this stage em- 
ployed his genius. l candidly believe that 
when this war has run its course—whenever 
that may be--we shall be wise not to assume 
forthwith that all post-war creations are en- 
titled to jettison the past as unimportant. I 
should myself be verv nvuch averse to handing 
over the historic {ti}! to architects who 
thought they had a flair for building a great 
Church on moderz lines. Many of these 
appeared before the war; and while a few 
are thoroughly first-rate, a number have-—I 
fear—been misbegoticn. { should prefer to see 
Toc H at work without delay, and thoroughly 
agreed that old All Hallows is to rise again 
on its old walls, pavement and Undercroft. 
Discussions of imaginative schemes lead to 
delay rather than to inspiration. We are the 
stewards of a much ruined parish of thirteen 
acres which for thirteen centuries have formed 
the parish of All Hallows Church. As offices 
arise, the Church must be ready to exercise her 
sacred functions. She cannot then appeal for 
large subscriptions to men attempting to re- 
new their work. 

All Hallows is not only our Guild Church; 
it is a parish church, widely esteemed. It 
occupies a site which must become of high 
importance in the future City. For eighteen 
years of close association, Toc H has brought 
new life into All Hallows; but it has also 
drawn from it resources, a City standing, 
quiet inspiration, and the adhesion of the 
weekday worker. Toc H has now a moral 
obligation to be among the first to help All 
Hallows, which is extremely gravely circum- 
stanced. Not only has the old church suffered 
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ruin, but the whole parish is in a bad state. 
From June this year, the stipend of the living 
will (I am warned) be markedly reduced. 
Upon this living, padres and lay workers who 
have composed the Toc H garrison mainly 
depend for their small salaries; pensions are 
also paid from the same source. 

This situation is most prejudicial to 
urgencies connected with the fabric. These 
are twofold and cannot be postponed. The 
Porch Room is now under prompt repair to 
serve as a small church for war-time use; and 
this repair involves £1,000. The Bishop of 
the Diocese has sanctioned the immediate 
necessity of a First Aid Fund to meet the 
heavy costs of preservation cven of the ruin, 
pavement and walls and crypt and under- 
croft. The architect-—an old Foundation 
member—sadly reports that his frst estimate 
of £750 must now be far exceeded; and there 
are now reserves against this expenditure. 
Toc H will surely sec in this sore trouble 
which has befallen our beloved Guild Church 
an opportunity now to be taken of “ leaping 
with joy ” to this great task for Christ. 
Semper, 

Tupsy. 


Some Notes in Reply 


My Drar Tunny, 

In the March JOURNAL F tried to express a point 
of view both about the future of the Old House 
at Poperinghe and about the rebuilding of All 
Hallows; this month yon express a point of view 
which does not agree with mine. Both of us are 
sincere in our opinions, and neither of us is alone 
iu them, 

However eager any of us may be to revisit the 
Oid House and to see All Hallows stand complete 
again upon Tower Hill, we know that the fulfil- 
ment of both these desires must be loug post- 
poned. Not a stone can be laid until the war is 
over, and some of us may not live to enter either 
building again. When the opportunity comes it 
will be mainly for a new generation and in a world 
vastly changed from the one in which you and I 
have grown up. For both of us nowadays must 
reckon ourselves as ‘‘ seniors ’’ (1 am, in fact, a 
little older than you), and what we may happen to 
want should, and will, count for less than what 
the oncoming generation looks for and will strive 
to attain. ‘This is the commonplace of change, 
but in this time of upheaval the need for us to 
recognise it seems to me unusually clear and 
urgent. l can see much that is moving and hope- 
ful in this change; that some of it is melancholy 
for us both is not important in the long run. What 
I see most of all is a great need to approach the 
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future of our most honoured buildings—like the 
future of many even more vital things which 
have suffered in the war—with as generous and 
open a inind as we can, looking to the time coming 
much more than to the time which is gone. 

I needn't labour this point, nor must I attempt 
a full reply to your letter now. But it is only fair, 
I think, if I note one or two points in which you 
seem to have misunderstood what I tried in March 
to say. 

1. fhe Old House : I am certainly not, in your 
words, '‘ now content with its decease.” For I 
was, as you know, deeply attached to it, and I 
mourn its destruction—if it is destroyed—as some- 
thing personal, iu the same sense as certain other 
very precious things of which the war has robbed 
me. What I did try to say was that the Old 
House, 1! my view—and there are many who agree 
about this—cannot possibly continue to fill the 
place in younger men’s lives that it has filled in 
ours. ‘To us it was experience, memory, real life; 
to them it is history, hearsay, tradition. When 
this war is done ‘ The Salient ” and all it meant 
to us will be immeasurably more remote than in 
these last intervening years—and even then it was 
increasingly hard to interpret it without false 
sentiment Lo younger men. I for one was con- 
scious that false sentiment in some cases, apathy 
in others, was already beginning to grow round 
some men's visits to the Old House, and, still more 
to the cemeteries of the last war. Ypres and 
Agincourt stand in the school history-books on 
different pages, and it is only the pages which 
make the difference to young readers. Already 
the “ Great War ” has shrunk in men’s minds 
against the actuality of a war far greater. 
Memories and traditions of new battlefields are 
taking its place—and these, in turn, will inevit- 
ably fade some day before a later event. It is 
vain for us merely to stop the hands of our own 
particular clock when “ Time marches on,” quite 
beyond our control. 

{b) I agree with you that “there are no signs 
so far of a new movement devoted to Our Lord.” 
But neither of us doubts the continual operation of 
the Holy Spirit among men. Whether this opera- 
tion will be manifest in any “new movement ” 
such as Toc H uo one can yet tell—the course of 
the war, unhappily, has still a long way to run, we 
may suppose. Whether or not a “ new move- 
ment” or “ sites no less famed ” emerge from 
this conflict, there will, I believe, be men forth- 
coming ‘‘ to reinforce the Ministry.” How that 
ministry will be exercised and what the ‘ pattern ’ 
of post-war Christianity will be, no ome can yet 
foretell. There will, I cannot help feeling, be 
very sweeping changes—many are needed—in the 
interpretation of the everlasting Gospel to men 
after this war. You and I may find them strange, 
but I hope we shall, if surviving, be able to re- 
joice that Toc H, reborn for a new time, will play 
its part in them. 

(c) With regard to Lord Wakefield’s generous 
endowment of the Old House, the position is diffi- 
cult, and it ts sad that he is no longer here to be 
consulted. Every lawyer knows what complica- 
tions arise when endowments are tied to some 
object which has changed its character or ceased 
to fulfil the donor’s intention. This may or may 
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not be the case with the Old House. To have to 
maintain something merely because it is endowed 
may sometimes be a necessity in law but must 
always be a mockery in fact. In any case the hint 
that Talbot House—if it has actually been des- 
troyed—slionld be rebuilt as such, in facsimile or 
some other shape, fills me with foreboding. it 
would be far less the Talbot House of 1915 than 
was the Old House of 1939. Tor most of us it 
would have no real meaning at all. 

2. AHN Hallows : I must not add much to what 
1 have already written. Pirst, there is scarcely 
need, I think, to assure vou again how very deep 
is the sympathy with which the hearts of Toe H 
members all over the world go out to vou as they 
think of whai All Hallows in its past glory and 
present ruin means to you. Qur loss cannot be 
put in words; vours is greater than all. Our faith 
that it will rise again some day is no less than 
yours. Next, one or two small points arising from 
your letter :— 

(i) 1 apologise for my mistake in the date of 
the Porehroom. I was writing without books of 
reference, and instead of ‘ built in the !860’s ? I 
should have said ‘“ the 1860’s.’’ No argument was 
based on the date, but it did perhaps unwittingly 
insult Canon Mason’s building by relegating it 
to the worst period of Victorian Gothic ‘‘ restora- 
tion.” And the Porchroom is far nicer architec- 
ture than that. a 

(ii) I am not ‘one who thoroughly approved 
that wholly admirable modern structure, the 
Central Hall,” opposite Westminster Abbey. I 
have always considered it wholly abominable as a 
building, and in no true sense—except the date it 
was erected —' modern.” In its outward mass 
and decoration it is a hotch-potch of debased 
Renaissance patterns into which the mind of 
“modern ” architecture has not entered. It 
scenis to me to have the same sort of pretentious- 
ness, masquerading as power, as the monster Port 
of London Authority building which disfigures 
Tower Hill. (Whatever the real ‘‘ modern ” 
architect may put up round about Tower Hill after 
this war, he won’t do anything less suitable than 
that, I think). 

(iii) Very likely the Burial Acts would not per- 
mit foundations being dug for any structure on 
the present church garden. But when the 
Mazawattee building to the east of the church is 
finally cleared and the * King’s Garden ” (accord- 
ing to the Tower Hill improvement plan) takes 
its place, 1 don’t think the loss of the church 
garden would ‘‘ distress City workers ” at all. 

(iv.) As for my “ intention of employing steel 
in the new structure,” it would, if used, create no 
“ odd contrast’? with the Tower of London, for 
it would be no more visible than it is, say, in the 
great new buildings of London University facing 
the British Museum. 

On the general question of the new All Hallows 
I would say no more than to stress the difference 
between ‘‘ restoration ? and “rebuilding,” as I 
understand it. Had the old church been spared 
the second boinbing—that is, left with the damage 
done carly last December—there would be no 
question but to repair it as soon as might be. The 
east wall was down, but all other walls, the roof 
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and the tower were standing, presumably shaken . 
but sound; the interior fittings were blasted about 
but mostly capable of repair. The church as we 
had known it was wounded but in being. It was a 
clear case for ‘‘ restoration ” in its old form, to its 
former beauty. And every one of us would have 
rejoiced if this had been possible. 

The situation after the second bombing is quite 
different. ‘The north and south walls and the 
tower preserve the outline of the church, but it is 
very doubtful how long they will continue to 
stand, exposed to the weather aud calcined by the 
intense heat of the fire. I saw for inyself, in your 
company, how the stonework of monuments on 
these walls cracked and crumbled in spite of the 
utmost care, as workmen were removing them. 
Since that visit, as you know, all the surviving 
pillars and arcading inside the church have either 
collapsed or have had—at the risk of workmen’s 
lives—to be demolished. ‘The brick tower shows 
cracks and would, in any event, have to be rebuilt 
if it were to be retained. {l hope it won’l be re- 
tained : its connection with Cromwell and Pepys 
is interesting, but, as you vourself admit, it is a 
poor tower, unworthy of a tine church). The only 
part above ground which is sound beyond a doubt 
is the L9th-century Porchroom, which is now being 
re-roofed to serve í icinpocary church. The in- 
terior fittings of the ciurch fexcept a few of the 
most valuable, removed carly in the war) have 
perished in the lanx ** Restoration,” in the 
usual sense, is out of the question. All Hallows 
will have to be, possibly from the level site up- 
wards, entirely ‘ rebuilt ?’—a new church above 
the undercroft which mercifully remains intact. 


What sort of new church is it to be? That is 
our question. The answer of mediaeval builders— 
and of builders in every period of living architec- 
ture—in a like case would, l am certain, be “ The 
best church we can build to express the ideas of 
our own age, to employ the methods we know, 
to serve the needs of worshippers now and in the 
future.” This needs time for decision (the war 
will give some time at least) and our best 
thought. 

True inspiration may be forthcoming for this 
splendid task. If not, we can at least count on 
the kind of honesty, love and skill which raised 
the old All Hallows to the glory of God and the 
use of men. Exactly what form such a church 
might take I do not think we ought to expect to 
know at this present moment. Hasty decision 
might bring regrets that would be lasting. 


I do not believe that I am deficient in a sense of 
history. I certainly do not feel myself, to use your 
words, ‘‘entitled to jettison the past as un- 
important.” I have always been, like you, a great 
lover of tradition and of ancient beauty handed 
down. But when that beauty has been actually 
destroyed, as is the cruel fate of All Hallows, it 
cannot be re-created. ‘he most faithful facsimile 
will be but its semblance, not its reality. And so 
I hold that we should be prepared, in the spirit of 
the best builders of all ages, to go forward and not 
try to stand still. 


Always yours, 
BARKIS. 
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